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Cognitive Regulation and Skills Training a chs Management of Anger: 
| A Stress Inoculation Approach 
: ° | 
Experimental interest in anger arousal has typically been incidental 
or secondary to the study of aggression. Laboratory research on the 
process of anger arousal is indeed sparse, but the dearth of élinteal 
studies of, the treatment of anger problems -is even more striking, 


Furthermore, despite the involvement of anger in the eevelwicgtcat deficits 


of clinical populations, no existing theory of psychotherapy articulates 


a coherent view of anger problems or the means by which they might be 


renedied. ; 4 


A cognitive behavior therapy approach to chronic anger problems was 
developed and experimentally evaluated by Novaco (1975; in press a). It 
was found that cognitive self-control procedures could be effectively 
Saiied in the regulation of anger, particularly when combined with training 
in relaxation; ~The-combined treatment program resulted in significant 


improvement over component treatment and contfol conditions across 


multiple self-report and physiological indices for imaginal, role play, 


and direct provocations. The present paper describes the continued 
development of this treatment approach which gntatie cognitive regulation 
and skills training in the management of anger. While the anger management 
procedures involve interventions at the cognitive; affective,’ and behavioral 
levels, the substance of the present paper’ is poutrictad to the cognitive 


components. The conception of anger and the treatment interventions are 


-grounded'in three domains of theory and research, these being (a) cognitive 


determinants of aggressive behavior,, (b) cognitive factors in emotional 


arousal, and (c) cognitive change methods in psychotherapy. 
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Cognitive Determinants of Aperessive Behavior , 
i ly : ‘\ ; ; 
Pil ‘: Although there has been controversy about whether cognitive’ para- 


-. meters, particularly "intent," need be incorporated into definitions of mt = 


aggression (Bandura and Walters, 1963; Buss, 1961; Urich and Flavell, 


‘1970; Tedeschi, Smith, and Brown, 1974), there has been considerable 


evidence that cognitive factors influence the occurrence ase aggressive 


¢ 


behavior. The authors i the classic frustration-aggression monograph 


(Dollard, Doob, Miller, Gog. and Sears, 1939) often alluded to the © 


\ 


operation of cognitive processes as mediators of the occurrence, inhi- \ 
bition, and displacement of igranutna, ‘The importance of the cognitive a 
properties of ‘provocative events was re noted by Pastore (1952) who 

found that the arbitrariness of frustration was a stentHieant determinant 


of aggressive responses. People reported more aggression in response to 


thwartings that were without justification. 


vy... -The stimulus cogtrol of aggressive behavior is a cognitively mediated 


aoeaae: Early learning theory formulations (Dollard and Miller, 1950) 
had emphasized the role of language and. thought ad lentehies responses 
that determined emotional arousal and behavior. Current theories of . ‘ 

. aggression, notably that of Berkowitz (1970, 1972, 1974) focus on the 
role of cues as elicitors ed ageressive behavior. Environmental stimuli 

me are seen to elicit aggressive behavior through verbal and other cognitive 

“associations to nveutous aualGe: Thus, intervening thoughts are 
viewed as prompting wusvesnine behavior theouh the ainrateat of environ- 
mental cues. The power of insult to elicit aggression has been amp ly ‘ 
‘demonstrated in laboratory deeeaeth and. is extensively described by Toch 

. (1969) .in his analysis of, antagonistic interactions between police ard 


assaultive criminals. 


Magnitude of aggression has t<2n found to relate to the perceived 


: successive Hatedt of one's sendaeat Crostetn ani Tayl@®, 1967; Taylor, 

ne 1967), thie’ jumittenvion for aggression Gaxkoults and Rawlings, 1963; em = 

| | Brock and | Buss, 1964; Meyer, 1972), self-esteem Sateen and Murray, 1973; 
Rosenbaum and de Charms, 1960; Rogenbaum and Steniera; 1961; Veldman and 
Worchel, 1961; Worchel, 1961), self-arousal (Wonecnt, *o750), and aware- 
ness of anger level (harkowies, Lepinski, and kaselin. 1969). Reductions 


in aagtcksive behavior have also been found to result from conditions of 


cognitive dissonance (Firestone, 1967), frgm the perceived values of 
observers (Borden, 1975),’ and £:om cognitive restructuring (Kaufman and 
‘Pentbach, 1963; Mallick and McCandless, 1966). 

Among existing theories of aggtession, cognitive variables: are most 
fully incorporated by ‘Bandura’ s (1973) social learning musiaaie ‘Bandura’ 8 
research has exeniried the acquisition and ReRoumence of oe ene ara 

processes of pbacrvattonal learning, disinhibicion, and response facili- 
tation. In the observational learning paradigm, the person observes an 
a] aggressive behavios—pattern but does not overthy perform it until given 
a subsequent saRecRa Ky under appropriate etroavstances, The acquisition 
process thus involves both attention and retention. Since aggression is 
viewed as largély regulated by anticipated consequences the role of 
cognit#on is prominent. Anticipated gains, beliefs aboxt the behavior, 
of others, and ruminations of anger arousing incidents are: designated as 
nejor determinants of aggression. : | 
Cognitive factors, have a _conspfavous role in conditions whic 
maintain aggressive neha: Philip Wylie (1968), in his boat be 


I'snte Antal, wrote that of all the members of the animal ‘kingay, - \ 


er 


man was the only wiseacre. While most animals can be found to territori- 


© 


alize space, man territorializes ideas as well. The clash of ideoltdgies i 


~ 


has instigated and maintained aggressive conflict throughout history.” 


. Justification for aggression facilitates the performance of harm-doing ° 


actions, whether it takes the form of retribution received, by the prota- 
gonist in the movie, Champion, or sbcewtaied secwits to diyine will 
during the Crusades.and the Inquisition. Perpetratore of aggressive’ 
acts such as ehowe renponaible at My Lai, the members of the Hanson, 

cult, or even Milgram's (1963) wibjectadiave found ways to displace — 
responsibility for ths harm-doing behavior and exempt themselves from 
self-devaluation. These eeuneiaen are further facdlitated when the f . 
victims can be dehumanized or V\derndividuased' cas shown by Zimbardo's 
(1969) research and by a recent study by Bandura, Underwood, and Fromson 
(1975). Bandura es al. found that both diffuston of-responsibility and. - ss 
dehumanization of victims increased aggressitn, with the incter factor” 


being the more potent disinhibitor. In addition, the cognitive process 


of gelf~reinforcement following assaultive behavior has been shown by 


Pa 


-Toch (1969) to be implicated in the enhancement of self-esteem and the 


promotion of status for chronic assaulters. 

The involvement of cognitive factors in aggressive behavior has 
been amply documented. Since Aigederten is often mediated by anger 
arousal and sinte the regulation of anger is the principal topic here, © 


the role of cognition in emotional arousal will be examined. 


Cognitive Factors in Emotional Arousal | 
ilythologies and fntellectual prejudices have long induced.’us to 


view emotions as being associated with the baser qualities of humans. 


Averill (1974) has argued that prior to the eighteenth century it-was 


common to speak of emotions as "passions" by which the individual was 


«e 


"gripped," "seized,"' or "torn." Various forms of symbolism extrinsic to 
a scientific analysis has linked emotional arousal to irrational and , 


‘non-cognitive activities. Consequently, studies of anger arousal have 


v 


largely been concerned with physiological variables (Ax, 1953; Funkenstein, 


King, and Prolette, 1954; Schachter, 1957). 


In their classic experiment, Schachter and Singer (1962) demonstrated 


that the cognitive aspects of a situation influence how ‘people label 


“their emotional arousal, particularly when the person has no inmediate 
ieiteiation for the arousal state, Using a comparable experimental 
snanadatil Conn and Crowne (1964) found that approval-dependent persons 
were more inclined to be euphoric than angry in endorsing the simulated ‘: 


eee of an eee confederate who had ala Ly thwarted 


-_- = "we -~ re wee - ~ _ ee a wie ets 
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Within Kelly's (1955) theory of personal constructs, emotions are. 
defined .in baat i of cognitive systems. There is a dtrect link between 
the appraisal of the event and the emotional rdsporee. ‘Arnold (1960) 
snsive: the concept of appraisal as the cognitive decustunt of eankisn, 
PREELVESEAG between the stimulus and the emotional reaction. Lazarus 
is i 1967, 1975) has made extensive use of the appraisal concept in 
his examination of cognitive factors underlying eheat and coping. He 
distinguishes two forms of sopralend, prinary appraisal which pertains 
to’ whether i threat has been signaled and secondary appraisal which 
refers to the evaluationoof adaptive gion However, Lazarus (1967) 


" importantly constrifes emotional arousal as an effect rather than a cause 


~ - z = a : ° 7 
of behavior. Traditionally, anger is viewed as the process intervening 
sé as . ’ 


~ between the stimulus event-and L° setae, for Lazarus, the intervening 
process is the cognitive activity. of appraisal, Whether anger or aggressive 

: betfavior occur is a function of both external and internal controls 
involved in the seconfary appEsigat process: f . ‘ 

The growing literature on the adif-contrat . of autonomic fuacbicnlne 
(Katkin and Murray, 1968; Blanchard and Young, 1973) that has been 
stimulated by liiller's (1969) experiments oa the instrumental condjtioning | 
of visceral responses provides further support for the: thesis that emotion 
‘is auaeable to cognitive self-regulation. ‘Although the research on { 
cardiovascular changes is not without its problems (cf. Blanchard and | 
— 1973), cardiovascular processes, which are most jertinant: ta the . 
arousal of /anger, have been shown backs influenced by instruction as 
well as aaanpiee (Novaco, 1975). The autonomic conditioning and 

biofeedback research demonstrate that physiological change can be. 
achieved by moshs of cognitive regulation. Ti . Seeks 

It has keen shown ‘that cognitive factors-are among the important: . . 
ydeterminants of apeceunive behavior and that cognition is ‘etna 
‘implicated in the arousal and repulatisnne efyotion. sidevady anger and 
aggression are viewed distinctly. Anger arousal is not an ‘ivardebie 
precusor of aggression. In leading. ENegE ASS of, aggression, anger is 
assigned response-energzing Fiscbians Gerkowite, 1974), response- 
activating properties (Bandura, 1973), ora _Fesponse-notivaciny tple / 
(Feshbach, 1971). hasiex is not a necessary condition for sipbinston,, 
but it See pomeneet determinant of aggressive behavior as “a~recent 
review documents (Rule and Nepdale: in press). ponaeor (1975a; 1975b) 


4 
has proposed a relationship of bidirectional causality between the level 


of anger arousal and the amount of ageréssion expressed. In Konecni's 


: ie \ ee ee eS eS i 
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‘view, the level of anger, which entails the cognitive labeling of an arousal 

state as oe is a major determinant of the amount of aggressive behavior 

one expresses. bn ts other hand, the expression of” sgetesdion is a 

potent means of decreasing anger Level and subsequent aggressive behavior, 

although these latter effects may also be achieved by non-aggressive 
means. Konecni has supported these hypotheses by mul le results in 


a 


exceptionally performed experiments. However, it seems that a bidirectional 

vi —— 
model should also specify the conditions under which aggressive behavior 
leads to an increase in anger level or to a further labeling of arousal as 


anger, as the James-Lange view of emotion would stipulate: 


_ Cognitive Change Methods in Psychotherapy ~ - 
‘' In theories of seychotteraps the influence of thought on emotion 
is most anuhoneays by Ellis (1973). -Rational-emotive thérapy is pre- 
‘ dicated on a concept of maladjustment aPApU Let EnE that it is not events 
“themselves ‘that cause distress but rather one's interpretations wid 
- internal Sentences about those events. A recent study by Goldfried and 
Séboctnakes (1975) found that decuelonat beliefs indeed led to a greater 
“susceptibility to emotional upset ‘in situations (test anxiety and social - 
PaIeCRECH) related to irrational expectations. - 
Now aadises one is a psychologist, it is not ‘ie impressive to hear 
that clinicians have discovered cognitive change as an important form of 
therapeutic higenientiant We are notorious for rediscoveries of the 
wheel. But nevertheless, our clients oes fneeteanie action to think, 
_jresardless of how we attempt to help eins, ‘It is only logical 


then that we systematically assess what they think and how they tuink ‘ 


‘and also enable them to use their cognitions in ways to facilitate 


change. Whether, as Meichenbaum (1975c) delineates, one views cognitions 
as behaviors similar to non-verbal behavior, as part of maladaptive 

S. : 
response chains, as instances of faulty thinking styles, irrational 


oa syerenss problem solving ability, or coping skills, or as defense 


£ mechiintans cognitive processes have a signicant role in achieving 


ANE 
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therapeutic change. _ ae 
Outstanding work on entvive change methods has been performed by 

Goldfried (1971; Goldfried and Goldfrie > pee Goldfried and Trier, 

1974; D'Zurilla and Goldfried, 1971), Keaay (1975; Mahoney and Thoreson, 

1974), and ltieichenbaum (1974, 1975a, 1976b, 1975c, 1975d). Recently, 

Goldfried and Goldfried (1975) presented two behavior therapy procedures 


emphasizing cognitive ey these bding systematic rational restruc- 


turing, derived from tas. work ot Ellis, and problem solving, derived 
‘from the D' Zurilla and Goldfried (1971) sgadach: The vast array of 
cognitive chia methods can be found in Mahoney" 8 (1974) Comprehauniva 
and scholarly book of cognition and behavior modification. Goodwin and 
Mahoney (in press) ued: a Sogniteve modeling sitakand with rehearsed 
ApRACEL OS of covert’ delf- instructions and found a atrikink improvement in 
subjects’ ability ta cope with verbal aggression from peers. More 
specific to the. regulation of anger, an approach developed by Heteheataun 
known as stress inoculation, has been extended and elaborated by Novaco 
(1975, 1976, in press a; in re for the treatment of anger problems. 
The stress inoculation procedure consists of developing the client’ s 
cognitive, sttective, and behavioral coping skills and then svendding 
for the practice of these skills with exposure’ ‘to peuutaes doses of — 
stressors that arouse but not overwhelm the client's defenges. 
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Stress Inoculation Appreach to Anger Management 


» The stress inoculation approach involves three basic steps or 


phases: (a) cognitive préparation, (b) skill acquisition and rehearsal, 
Ng ; 9 
and. (c) application practice. Anger {s viewed, as a combination of | ‘ 


. 4 


‘arousal ‘snd a cognitive labeling of that arousal as a function of environ-— . f 

mental cues and one's overt and covert behavior (Lazarus, 1967; Konecni, 

. ' 1975a, 1975b; Schacter and Singer, 1962). The anger management procedures 
aes 

intervene at the cognitive, somatic, and behavioral levels to promote , 

adaptive coping with provocation stress. 


« ‘ a 
' Cognitive preparation. This phase is degigned to educate clienta “ 


about the functions of anger and their pgrson anger patterns, to provide 
a shdred language system between client and therapist, and to introduce 
the rationale of treatment. An instructional manual for clients facili- ; | 


tates these tasks. Clients are asked to keep a diary which serves as a 
data base for discussion of the treatment concepts. Self-control techni-~ A A du 


" ques (Mahoney. and Thareson, 1974; sae aalaa 1974) are dependent upon 


the person's knowledge of the internal and external factors that affect S 9 


af 


his behavior. This requires that the person become a systematic observer 


of thoughts, feelings, and actions within the behavior settings. in which ; 


4 


one furctions. 
« r ae 


The components of the cognitive preparation phase consist of (a), 


9 o oe 


identification of persons, aiid situations that trigger anger, (b) recognizing 


the difference between anger. and aggression, (c) discriminating justified. 


from less necessary anger, (d) understanding the cognitive, somatic, and 


’ behavioral determinants of anger,.(e) understanding anger in terms of 
‘ : jor a, ’ ; . 3 


2 


interaction sequences, and (f) intzoducing the anget management concepts 


as coping strategieg_to handle conflict and stress.’ 


e 


’ 
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Skill acquisition and rehearsal. Cognitive, affective, and behavioral 


skills ioe capihg with provocatiton are entailed, but only the cognitive 


P ‘ Mee ok 
procedures are PrGaeNt A? here. At the cognitive level, the client is 


taught to siternatively view Erovoration events KRelly, 1955) and to® 


e e 


modify the exaggerated, importance oftey, attaches to events (E1lis, 1973). 


Clients are ee to discrininate situations inj whieh wanger is justified 


~ and appropriate. ‘from tie occasions when anger is unnecessary or even 


harmful. The development of empathic abilities, i.e. cognitive and 


affective role taking'skilis, is also eficolraged. A basic goal is to 
promote flexibility in Bue 8 cognitive: structuring oF. the situation. 

® 
Most ipportantly, the appraisal of provocation as a personal affront or 


threat is modified. In defusing’ a provocation, the ability’ to "not take 


things personally" isa Siolpnenval steps This dis accompiiehed by’ 


‘ 


fostering a task se tmieaitan to provocation which involves a focus on 
desired’ outcomes and the implementation of a behavioral strategy to 


produce those outcomes. — 


. 


The most important cognitive intervention consists of the use of 


& pale tnaeeucelana (Meichenbaum, 1974). It has been said that man's , 


- 


sa to control aggression is, inferior’ to that of animals, because in 


; the ee eae process, the Aeveloppent of imhibitory edhnntena did. 


not keep pace with the development of destructive technology. ’ However, 
the primary distinction beiieeh ‘man and she Suinal 5 i da 1s the me of 
tansiane: It is ‘proposed here. that Latigauge’ namely private speech, be 
used to Kegulate anger and aggression by the, systematic application of 
self-instructions. The cognitive ‘control of angie by means of private 
speech is peeeee teeter by first dissceting a cove waliea éxperiengg inte 
a cequence of stages: (2) preparing. for a provocation, (2) impact and 
confrontation, (3) coping with arousal, and (4) git cp eeii entre. 


12 
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i ‘te then siwank the opportunity to test his mint petetny in the third 


#4 11 


ae — 
Po : t 
(a) conflict unresolved, (b) conflict resolved. Stages three and four 


oa 


: & 
provide for the possible failure of self-regulation and for the mitigation 


of additional self-arousal by ruminations. the: weif-reauideed private. 
« Speech functions as ae-Anateucetonedacus that guides one's thoughts, 
feelings, and behavior in the direction of effective coping. Examples 
of the eelfcstatenents are pee in Table 1. 
‘Inducing”a ieairoueneal redponse set facilitates the occurrence of 
, bkobles solving behavior. It 18 etphasized oar anger is an emotional — 
reaction to stress os conflict thet is due to ‘external ie being at 


variance WER ne 8 “liking. Poor behavioral adjustment: is Linked to the 


red 
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is 
1971). Anger management tavolves a strategic confrontation whereby the 


<é 


person learns to focus on issues and objectives. The “execution of such 


* t 


: behavior is explicitly prompted and progtessively directed by the use of 


coping self-statements. ea 


While’ only. fhe cognitive techniques have’ evar ented here,” 


affective controls, namely relaxation training and the -faetlitation of 


humor: and affection, and igs anes skills namely’, impulse delay, communi- 


cation skilas, sain hibits i training, are also incorporated. These 
components have been desceived elsewhere (Novaco,’ 1975, 1976; in press b). 
The process of skill acquisition involves a familiarization ween the 


three. sets of» ‘coping techniques, modeling of the techni ques by the 


eae 


- tnability to provide ‘problem solving responses that are effective in Pe 


thecaplaty and then rehearsal by the client. For oe cognitive cectafyues,, 


the rehearsal is aie first overtly and then covertly. The Sita 


treatment phase. 


x 
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Application Practice. “Meichenbaum and Cameron (1972) found that 2 
e the mere rehearsal of cognitive self-control skills without the oppor- 
tunity de eooniekeind on other stréss tasks had a distnishedaftact in vs 
obtaining behavioral and affective change. Skills-training approaches 
(D'Zurilla and Goldfried, 1971; Meichenbaum, 1975; Quinn and Richardson, 
1971; Richardson, 1973) emphasize the value of application practice. : i 
Since the regulation of anger is linked to the sitwanl a ability to. 
manage a provocative situation, the client is provided with-s way to — _ 
Sia and calibrate his competence. By a regulated exposure to provocation 


. 


experiences through imaginal and role play situations, the client is 
id ay, 
exposed to manageable doses of wage at aii Thus, his defenses are 


aroused but not ‘overwhelned. This is accomplished by construction of a 
hierarchy of APEEK Petree EBae the client is likely to encounter in ses 


a 


life. The hierarchy- thereby peowiied the opportunity to practice ihe 


coping skills that have been introduced and rehearsed with the havanise. ble 
By progressively working on onc scene, first imaginally and then in 


role play, the client is enabled to sharpen -his skills of anger management, 
a ‘It should also'be noted that by constructing a rigorous post+treatment 


bs 


test sequence (wovaco, 1975), the practice and Pepeitcenion phase inte tices 


treatment with assessment. 


ad 


Experimental Applications | gle 


The anger management procedures were first examined in a controbled 


. : experimental design with a sie acl client population ‘that was. 


a 


thoroughly ieweuied’ as having chrotic anger problems (Novaco, 1975)., 


The stress inoculation approach was then implemented in training workshops 


. i ’ i 


. for police officers who have a unique task with regard to -anger control. 


” 


(Novaco, in press b). The clinical procedures were further developed 


= ; er ‘ ce 7 . 13 


and: were applied to a hospitetized-depressive with severe anger (Novaco, : 
1976). The favorable réaults encouraged the continued attempt to apply 
the procedures to seriously disturbed populations” Tee ening projects 
have been initiated at a probation" department and at an acute peychiatric 
. facility euch that jechatlon officers and. psychiatric’ nurses are trained 


4 


to aotiilune the treatment procedures. .- — : a ie 
Se r 


at 


Some results from the preliminary application of the treatment % 
; scbestited tp three females hospitalized on ‘an ecuta psychiatric un of * ”? 
ci community hospital are presented below. Each patient had been hospital- : > 
ized for depression and was referred by the attending poyohlatriate for 4 : ¥ 
help with anger problems. They had each sinc hospitalized for appED SS" | 
mately two weeks‘ prior to the intervention For anger. The: etatheat 
judgment of an anger disorder was corroborated by anger reaction tnventories 
used in previous research (cf. Novaco, 1975) afd a new scale eoceunt iy: 7 
being analyzed with asks the Geink to rate his anger. according T>\ ' 
six parameters: frequency, intensity, duration, mode of dipeeaatca, ee: oa 
effect oh pertécmanke, nei et Fact on relationships. The trenteant was - 
implemented by psychiatric nurses trained in the anger hanegenent proce: ot 
, dures. Three nurses were each assigned a patient with whom they met for 
threes! tndividanl sessions per week for a two and co half week period. 
Group sessions were also ésiciceed by the author twice weekly, during 
which the patients were given the opportunity to ats on chet provocation 
hierarchies in Coke pias erpertences | 

The treatment was assessed by a’ sequence of 12 test provocations 
presented imaginally. on a randomized schedule of one per ony eee with a 


the start of treatment and envnc prior to discharge. elven: the taketh of 


ara. | jh a f | 
2 ras . we : 14 ' S 4 
3 ¢ & os A 3 | : j | 
i e Sy { sir ; : é { 
stay on ba white facility there are major difficulties in’ getting baseline |. 

’ I. 
measures, aa, for cheb cases none could ee obtained without jeopardizing | Pi 
the lehgth of treatment. The) test situations were conducted in accordance 
with the experimental procedures described in Novaco (1975). The test 


seasiqns | were performed. Hy iuteice staff not involved in the treatment 


of the 4 f tent being sesbase. Each te provocation depicts an inter-- 


4. i . 
e for 30 sect s is assessed: by changes ta Kiaesite and 
Tessure, the"Gelf-report of anger during the cares aie epeeceey ; 


sidgeals a 
Shas of expected ‘coping, behaviors had the incident actually ° 


a 


mya On’ each test Sgeabion;. fie person is se adapted to the 
‘eh lute with a neutral oo after hitch blood pressure is hee oo 


istiveacea Observer ratings, f behavior during group meetings on the 


e 


Ward were alo collected. ‘However, while these eublans did show negtaver 
oe . ee . . Ne 
ment din éqnetructive responses and a reduction of upset and antagonism, 


cba ratinge are not sufficiently reliable and the absence of a baseline _- ‘s 
naken phete interpretation difficult. ar “4 
fo ne “The data for blood PReGSUES changes and the ratings of anger and . 


" coping, ‘behaviors on 7-point scales fot the ne test’ trials were collapsed 


Pid 


into 4 blocks for purposes. of prapentacion, The verbal antagonism, ~ 
—\\ physical antagonten, and constructive. action indexes each consist of the 

combination of the respondent's ratings for two conceptually related and: 

‘empirically correlated descriptions of courses of action in response to 


*, r 


provocation (cf. Novaco, 1975). The group means for the data are presented’ 
‘Z : Oe ae? ee . rs 


; ‘in’ Table 2. There are gradual decreases in both the verbal and physical . 
o shad a ; 
r ; | w.5 5 
antagonism ratings, and a corresponding increase in the cénstructive 
- . . aan: - i ; ‘ 7s — : a. 
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It is important to note that the ratings of anger level 


action ratings. 


are only stighely lowered. Although ehey': areistill angered by the 


provocation scene, their judged ability to manage the situation has 


“ 


| improved. All of the vate nepernen ‘a positive change in their 


ability to handle anger ‘expetences on weekend passes from the ‘jonpiva. 


» 


Decreases in the elevation of systolic -and diastolic blood pressure 


corroborate the results of the coping behavior ratings. 


Discussion 


These findings are presented “only to indicate the otanebats value 


eg of the treatment procedures for hospitalized patients with anger problems. 
In the absence-of appropriate’control groups, it is uncertain what the 
/  yeported changes indicate. An experimental variable waS fot manipulated 


| . and there was no systematic control of the treatment. procedures or its 
COMPO ORREE: However, sens preliminary indings do encourage further — . 


. 


Implenentation of ‘the procedures with ho pivalized patients. - On an 


- 


acute facility, anger disorders are c nly secondary to depression and . 


aie gy LS oe \ mA ‘ 
‘the cognitive behavior therapy techniques can serve as a valuable adjunc- 


bos | 


, a tos tive treatment. 


brought to” a satisfactory level of adjustment at thé“time of discharge’ ne 


"with regard to SESE managenent skills. c data reported here have a — 


, 


_Uptees generalizability as shown by the m b1ei-wethod analysis of Previcus % 


“research (Novaco, 1975). For two of the patients, involvement in. the ee 


treatment program sensitized ‘them to onger problens that were previously 


s 


iar aati While ideal with zi ngs of tiie anit and 
worthlessness, ‘one can overlook the pervasive and severe anger that is 


| | i ae ; Mee °, 
' | ; A : wan ° . , ; 
; ; ie ¥ ’ o wo; . 
» oo€ te “rt 
:  « 17\} ; < 
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there to be seen, not by psychodynamic interpretation, but simply by 
inspection. For one patient tHiis amounted to looking at the casts on 
both ‘of her arms. Thus, at discharge, two patients still judged themselves © 
to have problems with anger ina andi while the third had shown puaiaees 
able improvement both in the hospital and at home. } | 
Prior to discharge, the patients’ husbands were enlisted for a 
. couples avon on anger which has facilitated continued therapeutic 
change. The group has met with great enthusiasm. Although keehwlduen 
‘ for resolving anger problems betweeh couples have been jescriped by. A 
others (Bach and Wyden, 1968), there has been no systeinatic research in * 
this area. It is suggested that the stress inoculation. approach can 


serve as a means by which such research might be conducted. 
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Table 1 


es This could be a rough situation, but I know how to deal with it. 


| 
I can work out a plan to handle this. Easy does ite 


: Seeemet, stick to the issues and don't take it personally. 


There won' t be dny need for an argument: . I know vhat to doe” 


e g ‘ 
3 as 


- , .* 


* tmphee #ad Confrontation si foe =, ale 


As fate as I keep, my.cool, I I'm in control of the situation. 


i an 5 
*- You don’ t.need to prove yourself. Don't’ make more out of this than. 


you have to. 


tne — a “There is no point in eran mad. ‘Think of what you have to do. 


kia . ‘Lock for the positives and don't Sump to conclusions. F, 


- 


. 
. 


- « Coping with Arousal : ERE eee. = : 
ee? < .. ; E Caan q % . 


en ea Muscles are getting tight. Relax and slow things down: 
a ‘ | Time to take a deep breath. Let's take the issue point by point. 


-_ Paes is a a signal of what F ‘ined to do. Time for problem solving. 


2 be He probably wants me to get angry, but eels: to deal with it 
a4 | 


y : . ee 
r ae . 


os constructively>~. 7s 


subsequent Reflection rg" 


a.. Conflict unresolved 


Forget about the aggravation. ‘hinking ab 


it only makes you 


upset. 


i 
Try to shake it off. Don't let it interfere vith your éch.-. 
. Remember relaxation. It's a lot better than anger. 
at 4 - : 3% hae 
Don't take it personally. It's probably not so serious. ° 


b. Conflict resolved a - ‘ 


I handled that ‘one pretty well. That's doing a, gvod “jovi 
I could have: gotten more upset than it wes worth. ; o* 


Le ’ 


My pride can get me into trouble,.but I'm doing better at thie 


all the time. 


I actually got through that without getting angry. , 


* 


~ 


me 


‘ : 4 ~ > 
: f SY, = ‘ 
Table 2 
Group Means on Dependent Measures for Imaginal Provocations i 
in Four Blocks of Test Trials f 
Blocks 
= Measure a Tee 3 4. 
- whe” 
Fi ' . . “A - a 
Ratings,of Anger-Level 6.22 5.44 5.33 © 5.89 
. Verbal Antagonien * 4.39 3628 3,003.06 
w . ‘ ; ‘ ig : my A 4 a ' ‘ i = 
*. - Physical Antagonism = $4.28 4.95 - 3.78 3.55 
Constructive Action, «>is 3.94 (4.22 —46.61-— 
“Systolic Pressure Change "6.00. 1.34 a wT’ 1.33 
(am) i os 
‘ .s " . 
_ Didstolic Pressure Change = 1.78 2 =..22 oho 1633 


Sire Posen. (mm) ~ 
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